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conduct of life by the young, appeared one after another, had
their temporary use and still provide specimens of his character
and his literary style. By 1830, his fortunes were reestablished;
the Eeform act opened the doors of parliament to him, and he sat
in the Commons till his death in 1835.
Personal ambition and public spirit had nearly equal shares
in the indomitable Cobbett.   Enormously and incorrigibly vain,
'pragmatic, busy, bustling, bold/ he loved to be, or to think
himself, the centre of the stage, to lay down the law on every-
thing, to direct, praise or censure everybody, to point out how
things ought to be done, and, best of all, to spar furiously w?th
those who held opposite opinions.   General principles were be-
yond the limit of his faculties;   hence, he completely veered
round in his politics with hardly a suspicion of the fact.    His
explanations of the state of things that he saw round him were
hasty guesses, rapidly matured into unreasoning prejudices.   It
was all due to the funded debt and paper money, aggravated by
progressive depopulation (in 1820 I)1, tithes and the tardy adoption
of his improvements in farming.    Yet, he was a shrewd and
accurate observer, and an expert and fair judge of the state
of agriculture and the condition of tillers of the soil    True,
he had much good sense and critical faculty to apply to other
political matters; but, regarding the land, he was always at his
best    Peasant-bred, with a passion for farming, and a most
genuine, if quite unpoetic, love of the open country and all that
it could offer eye or ear, he depicted, with Dutch honesty, the
rural England that he knew how to see, its fertility and beauty,
the misery that had descended on many of its inhabitants, the
decent prosperity remaining to others.   And he was master of
a style in which to express his knowledge.   It is not one of those
great styles which embalm their authors' memory;  but it was
serviceable.   He is vigorous, plain and absolutely unaffected.   The
aptest words come to him with most perfect ease.   His eloquence
springs from vivid insight into the heart of his theme, and from
a native fervour and energy that do not need art to blow them
into flame.   Apart from his plebeian virulence, he shows a natural
good taste in writing.   The flaccid elegance and pompous rotund
verbiage then in vogue are, by him, left on one side.   If he cannot
frame a period, every sentence has its work to do, and every
1 Colsbett's determination, in spite of the census returns, to consider the population
sis decreasing, is a remarkable instance of the strength oi his prejudices. It is true that
be acknowledged the growth of the great towns.